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North American Institutions featuring Lepidoptera. 
XIV. Museum Comparative Cambridge, Mass. 

(Plates 

The Museum Comparative maintained 
Harvard University and holds first place among American 
college museums. not confined the name 
might imply, but covers the entire field natural history. 
the result being planned and built originally house 
only exhibits scientific nature for research and college in- 
struction, its public rooms are smaller and less ornate then 
those many the more modern museums, but during the 
last few years, under the direction Dr. Thomas Barbour, 
many changes have been made, that to-day the institution 
much more attractive the general public than formerly. 
The new Alexander Agassiz Coral Reef Room with its beau- 
tiful models some coral islands and its selection fish and 
invertebrates the characteristic fauna special interest. 
The mineralogical collection dates back 1793 and probably 
the oldest America, while the botanical section includes the 
famous Gray Herbarium. 

The nucleus the University’s collection was Louis Agas- 
siz’s private cabinet natural history objects which was pur- 
chased for $12,000 1852. 1858 the quantity study 
material had grown that the school made allowance for 
its maintenance. Fortunately the year following, the State 
Massachusetts took active interest the institution and 
appropriated $100,000 for its increase. Additional large private 
subscriptions about this time made possible the start con- 
struction the present museum building. 1876 the State 
relinquished all its rights Harvard College and since that 
time the Museum has been controlled the University, al- 
though the great increase its collections was principally due 
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the liberality Alexander Agassiz who expended over 
$1,000,000 for that purpose. rightly said that there would 
have been Harvard Museum had not been for Louis 
Agassiz, whose ambition and energy founded the institution, 
and for Alexander Agassiz, his son, whose successful com- 
mercial enterprises made possible its greater development. 

Louis Agassiz, was native Switzerland and 
the son Protestant minister Motier. received his 
degrees Doctor Philosophy, and Doctor Medicine 
Munich. While professor natural history Neuchatel, 
became interested the study and classification extinct 
fishes and early life made excellent European reputation 
for himself. Upon coming United States 1846 fill 
course lectures, Dr. Agassiz decided remain and accepted 
professorship geology Harvard. That was 1848, and 
from that time began his cherished plan establishing 
Harvard great center research zodlogy which would 
more than compare with those had known well Europe. 
Prof. Agassiz discouraged knowledge from text books and was 
wont say, “If you study nature books, when you out 
doors, you cannot find her”, and that was one the reasons 
why desired large college collections for research. His pupils 
always had first-hand knowledge what they were studying. 
Dr. Agassiz was principally interested marine life and was 
America’s first real student ichthyology, making 
financed trip Brazil 1865, and California 1871, espe- 
cially collect fishes. His son, Alexander, was likewise 
specialist oceanic life and took his father’s work, being 
curator the Museum from 1874 1885. Unfortunately 

Department Entomology was set aside the Museum 
1867 with Hagen, the neuropterist, curator. For 
while later on, Mr. Samuel Henshaw, the coleopterist, held 
the position and since 1916, Mr. Nathan Banks has been 
charge. considered one the few well-known author- 
ities Arachnida. Everybody likes Mr. Banks, and think 
because there can always found kindly twinkle his 
eyes! asked work the following notes best 
could, but imagine that leave them they are will give 
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everyone better insight into the entomological activities 
the Museum and into the splendid character this man who 
one America’s foremost curators insect life. 

“The 13th has always been unlucky for all spiders and bugs 
which get way. Perhaps because was born 
Roslyn, New York, the 13th April, 1868; however, 
that may, Roslyn still remains good town! Like all boys 
kind, collected and first book was Wood’s Insects 
Home. Graduated from Cornell 1889 and thought 
much the school and the studying with Prof. Comstock that 
took the postgraduate course the year following. Was em- 
ployed the old Division Entomology Washington under 
Riley from July, 1890, till September, 1892, when the Demo- 
cratic Congress (bless their free-trade insects) reduced 
appropriations and the young men were fired, rather kissed 
goodbye. Went home Sea Cliff, New York, where carried 
insect studies, collected and began publish largely 
spiders. 1896 was again appointed the Government’s 
Division Entomology under the orderly régime Dr. How- 
ard with work biblography, ticks, mites, dipterous larvae, 
etc., until 1916, when left come here. the meantime 
had built good private collection Arachnids and also 
Neuroptera. Have eight children and one helps preparator 
the Museum. Live twenty-five miles out Cambridge Hol- 
liston, ten-acre place, where the collecting good and 
sometimes find new spiders the back yard. Don’t know 
which published articles recommend now, can’t find 
that out till after I’m dead!” 

Regarding the Museum’s collections insects, Mr. Banks 
writes: “The Museum has about 4800 glass-topped drawers, 
15x18 inches, arranged four rooms the second 
These are mostly new with celotex bottoms. Our rooms aver- 
age 25x30 feet, and there fifth room, nearly large, which 
houses the entomological library. The Lepidoptera portion oc- 
cupies about 1200 drawers and contains the neighborhood 
1000 types. The Samuel Scudder collection butterflies 


note—The character and arrangement some these 
drawers shown the back the group Plate XIII, 
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was taken out his old cabinets and put with the general 
collection Mr. Henshaw before came, otherwise prob- 
ably would have left separate. The micros, with material 
Chambers, Dietz and Zeller, the geometrids Packard and 
Sweet, and the butterflies Scudder contain the bulk the 
type material. The noctuids Thaxter and Treat contain 
some Grote’s types. The bulk the Jacob Doll collection 
was presented Mr. Cassino and the Loveridge 
collection East African butterflies was purchased Dr. 
Barbour for the Museum and consists mostly named material. 
Aside from the above there large amount both native 
and exotic specimens which have been added throughout the 
years. other groups have extensive collections fol- 
lows: Neuroptera (Hagen and Orthoptera (Scudder 
and Morse); Diptera (Loew, Osten Sacken, Johnson) Cole- 
optera (Leconte, Melsheimer, Dietz, Bowditch, Blanchard, Hay- 
ward, Harris); Myriopoda (Chamberlin, Attems) 
Arachnida (Emerson, Peckham, Banks, Bryant) 
insects (Scudder). Types are not kept separate, but certain 
collections are. generic card index system being made 
include all the collections, and the boxes each order are 
numbered for ready reference. The Myriopods, Arachnids and 
Neuroptera have already been tabulated.” 

Massachusetts has produced many, many well-known ento- 
mologists the past and today its record for numbers good 
men remains unbroken. wish the front plate (XIII) this 
article could have included the portraits Wheeler, 
group all together one time for one photograph. Mr. 
Morse curator the Peabody Institute, Salem, and has 
written many papers Orthoptera. Mr. Arthur Loveridge, 
though employed the reptile department the Museum, 
interested butterflies and lived for over ten years East 
Africa where collected Rhopalocera and all these are now 
the Museum. Dr. Brues needs little introduction, 
being editor Psyche since 1909. Dr. Learned 
practicing physician, specializing Lepidoptera, particularly the 
Apantesis group. Carpenter works the Museum under 
Research Council fellowship, studying fossil insects and Neu- 
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has been for years steady contributer Psyche; curator 
the Boston Society Natural History. Miss Bryant 
permanently employed the Entomological Department 
assistant and works mostly spiders under Banks. Every- 
one knows Dr. Joseph Bequaert who specializes Vespidae 
and Tabanidae. The Harvard Medical College lucky have 
him their staff the School Tropical Medicine. He, 
well Dr. Wheeler and Dr. Brues, now Associate Cura- 
tor the Entomological Department and each has room 
the Museum. understand Dr. Wheeler has moved all his 
books and collections over there. 

The entomologists the country owe great debt thanks 
Samuel Cassino for his continual publication the Na- 
turalist’s Directory. Imagine the number amateur, and even 
professional, entomologists, who since 1877 (53 years date), 
have had occasion refer those directories! often wonder 
what motive there is, any, what brand self-esteem there 
can be, which prompts minority leave their names and 
addresses out directory when insertion conveniently solic- 
ited and scot-free? Mr. Cassino makes special study 
Geometrid moths and attempting work them out gen- 
italic classification. date, has made over six thousand 
slides for that purpose. His collection consists two cabinets 
containing ninety-six drawers. Mr. Cassino was born Salem, 
Massachusetts, January 1856, and became interested Lepi- 
doptera under the guidance Packard 1874, when 
drew and made the original engravings for the “Monograph 
Geometrids”. Most Mr. Cassino’s descriptions and notes 
appear the Lepidopterist, little entomological publication 
which owns. 

Andrew Gray Weeks accumulating one the few, really 
very large collections exotic Lepidoptera this country and 
date they occupy forty-five cabinets. good feature the 
Weeks’ collection that everything neatly labeled and named 
up-to-date. Some day, some museum will benefit that col- 
lection. Mr. Weeks has described many new species and his 
two volumes, Diurnal Lepidoptera Unknown 
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Science, are art colored illustration. was born 
Boston, October 1861, and graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege Since 1901, upon retiring from active business 
head the firm Weeks Potter, wholesale druggists, has 
devoted himself entomology and not without result. good 
lepidopterist and genial fellow know. 

After much persuasion succeeded getting friend, 
Dr. Preston Clark, send photograph himself for 
this article. That specialization pays certainly proved 
what Dr. Clark has accomplished with the Sphingidae and 
believe can safely said that the world authority 
these moths. His list desiderata shows only few all the 
known species and forms. Lately his will, Dr. Clark has 
given his collection the Carnegie Museum Pittsburgh and 
the major portion, some 20,000 specimens, already housed 
there. still retains Boston some 3000 examples needed 
for future study. 

the February, 1924, number Psyche there very 
comprehensive history the early entomological clubs Mas- 
sachusetts with notes the beginning Psyche, which was 
given its name Scudder. seems unnecessary repeat 
add further Mr. Emerton’s well written article. 


Suggestion for Relaxing Small Insects. 
Frost, The Pennsylvania State College. 

often happens that one has occasion relax large num- 
ber small insects from different localities and with data 
which must kept intact with the specimens. rearing leaf- 
mining insects and other small species, the writer found un- 
desirable kill the insects soon they emerged but allow 
them obtain their full color. Under such conditions the 
insects frequently die their rearing chambers and relaxing 
necessary before pinning. 

small box made after the following description has been 
found very convenient for relaxing such insects. 
number these paper boxes can placed single relaxing 
jar with danger confusing records. The same sort 
paper box has been used morphologists for imbedding 
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sections paraffin. They can quickly folded and prepared 
without the use glue paste. For general purposes piece 
(Figs. and serve best. Place the block the center 
the paper (3) with the longest dimension the block 


parallel with the longest side the paper, bend the two sides 
the paper around the edges the block. Then fold the ends 
(4), making neat creases. The projecting folds are 
then turned back (5). all the folds are turned 
back, the ends can turned down (6), which completes 
the box and prevents the ends from unfolding. using the 
boxes, labels data can written the ends the boxes. 
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Proterandry and Flight Bees (Hymen.: Apoidea). 
Second Paper. 
This paper give details the table the article the 
Proterandry and Flight Bees, 
Further observations have found the females last 


162 cases. And the figures the table were changed fol- 
lows: 


Males Females 
precede follow Females Species 
28.4 62.1 72.7 
Other Euceridae .......... 10.6 60.4 


Prosopis (3). 

Prosopis pyGMAEA April 20-Oct. May 7-Oct. 11. 

May 4-Sept. 28, May 18-Oct. 10. 
Colletes (7). 

COLLETES AMERICANUS Aug. 18-Oct. 15, Aug. 20-Oct. 30. 
Aug. 17-Sept. 28, Aug. 23-Oct. 
BREVICORNIS May 29-June 17, June 7-29. 
Aug. 26-Oct. Sept. 4-Oct. 21. 
EULOPHI May 28, June 13-Oct. 30. 
INAEQUALIS March 20-May March 21-May 31. 
LATITARSIS June 13-Sept. 29, June 16-Oct. 

Andrenidae (16). 

ANDRENA April 4-24, April 24-June 
ERYTHROGASTRA April 11-May April 12-May 


March 21-April 27, April-2-30. 

May 3-27, May 11-June 19. 

PRUNI April 12-29, April 18-June 

April 4-May April 10-May 29. 
OPANDRENA CRESSONII March 21-May 25, April 2-June 13. 
PTERANDRENA ASTERIS Sept. 8-Oct. 15, Sept. 15-Oct. 21. 
HELIANTHI Aug. 27-Sept. 28, Sept. 3-Oct. 
10. 
KRIGIANA May 10-June May 12-June 15. 
PULCHELLA Aug. 15-Sept. 10, Aug. 17-Oct. 


RUDBECKIAE June 10-July 14, June 12-Aug. 
17. 
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PTILANDRENA April 25-May 11, May 1-24. 
TRACHANDRENA CRATAEGI April 26-May 22, April 27- 


July 
March 17-April 25, March 31- 
June 
March 21-May 18, March 22- 
June 


Other short-tongued bees (7). 


MARGINATUS Aug. 27-Sept. 10, Aug. 31-Oct. 
STEIRONEMATIS June 12-July June 16-July 18. 
PARANOMIA June 26-Aug. July 3-Sept. 
Oct. 29. 
LABROSIFORMIS Aug. 3-Sept. Aug. 15- 
Sept. 25. 
Aug. 1-30, Aug. 3-Sept. 28. 
ruGosus July 29-Aug. 22, Aug. 2-Oct. 
Osmiinae (10). 
ALCIDAMEA SIMPLEX May 3-June May 8-July 
CENTROSMIA BUCEPHALA April 11-29, April 19-May 28. 
CERATOSMIA LIGNARIA March 21-May April 11-June 
CANADENSIS May 7-21, May 11- June 11. 
NEOTRYPETES TRUNCATUS May 28-Sept. June 6-Oct. 18. 
OsMIA ATRIVENTRIS March 25-June April 14-June 20. 
COLLINSIAE March 25-May April 21-June 14. 
May 3-25, May 7-June 17. 
ILLINOENSIS April 25-May 14, April 30-May 
March 23-May 18, March 25-June 24. 
Megachilinae (10). 
ANTHEMOIS CENTUNCULARIS May 11-Aug. May 12- Sept. 
CHELOSTOMOIDES RUFIMANUS June 10-July 19, June 17- 
July 
MEGACHILE ADDENDA June 6-July June 15-July 13. 
May 15-Oct. 11, May 21-Oct. 22. 
GENEROSA June 12-Aug. 12, July 4-Sept. 28. 


SEXDENTATA June 14-Aug. 18, June 16-Sept. 
10. 
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OLIGOTROPUS CAMPANULAE June 25-Aug. 22, July 5-Sept. 
14. 
PUGNATA June 5-July 14, June 7-Aug. 
Coelioxys (4). 

GERMANA June 25-Aug. 14, July 3-Oct. 
MODESTA June 25-July 16, July 10-Aug. 23. 
OCTODENTATA May 11-Oct. May 29-Oct. 19. 
TEXANA June 25-Aug. July 4-Aug. 14. 

Stelididae (3). 

ANTHIDIUM PSORALEAE June 6-July June 19-July 22. 

MICROSTELIS LATERALIS May 9-June 14, May 19-June 20. 

STELIDIUM TRYPETINUM June 6-Sept. July 7-Oct. 18. 


Nomadidae (11). 


CENTRIAS AMERICANUS April 29-June 21, May 4-July 16. 

GNATHIAS CUNEATUS March 21-May April 7-June 11. 
ovatus April 4-May 18, April 17-June 

HEMINOMADA OBLITERATA April 24-May 10, April 25-May 


April 20-May 28, May 1-June 24. 
vincta Aug. 27-Sept. 26, Sept. 3-Oct. 

NoMADA DENTICULATA April 9-May 11, April 21-June 13. 
ILLINOENSIS April 4-May 11, April 17-June 
March 26-May 10, April 9-June 

INTEGER April 10-May April 17- May 24. 

XANTHIDIUM LUTEOLUM April 8-25, April 9-May 12. 

Epeolidae and Melectidae (11). 

BoMBOMELECTA THORACICA April 18-May April 27- 

May 

Aug. 29-Sept. 20, Sept. 8-Oct. 13. 
BIFASCIATUS June 12-Sept. June 26-Oct. 
INTERRUPTUS May 29-June 16, June 6-19. 

TRIEPEOLUS June 26-Sept. 22, July 4-Sept. 28. 

CONCOLOR July 3-Sept. July 9-Sept. 19. 
July 13-Sept. 29, July 29-Oct. 11. 
Aug. 7-Sept. 29, Aug. 23- Oct. 11. 

LUNATUS July 12-Aug. 16, July 24-Sept. 

PECTORALIS Aug. 30-Sept. 29, Sept. 6-Oct. 21. 

SIMPLEX July 13-Aug. July 16-Sept. 
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Tetralonia (4). 
TETRALONIA BELFRAGEI April 8-May 18, April 14-June 
April 18-June 20, April 20-July 
April 13-28, April 17-May 
ROSAE May 18-June 14, May 21-June 25. 


Other Euceridae (18). 
ANTHEDON July 10-Aug. 26, July 15-Aug. 28. 
CEMOLOBUS IPOMOEAE July 13-Aug. 30, July 15-Sept. 
EPIMELISSODES OBLIQUA June 26-Sept. 28, July 4-Oct. 
CONDIGNUS July 23, July 5-Sept. 
MELLISSODES AGILIS June 14-Oct. July 11-Oct. 
Aug. 21-Oct. Aug. 26-Oct. 22. 
BIMACULATA June 25-Aug. 30, July 2-Sept. 24. 
July 21-Sept. Aug. 4-Sept. 21. 
COLORADENSIS July 10-Sept. 21, Aug. 5-Oct. 
July 12-Aug. 26, July 13-Sept. 
June 13-29, June 14-July 
Aug. 14-Sept. 24, Aug. 31-Oct. 21. 
SIMILLIMA Aug. 8-Sept. 25, Aug. 17-Oct 21. 
VARIABILIS June 20-Aug. July 3-Aug. 20. 
VERNONIANA July 10-Sept. 20, July 25-Sept. 24. 
VERNONIAE July 27-Sept. Aug. 4-Sept. 10. 
PEPONAPIS PRUINOSA July 3-Sept. 14, July 15-Sept. 29. 
XENOGLOSSA STRENUA July 11-Sept. 21, July 29-Sept. 28. 


Other long-tongued bees (5). 
ANTHEMOESSA ABRUPTA May 7-June 26, May 10-July 29. 
ANTHOPHORA URSINA April 8-May 28, April 18-June 22. 
EMPHOR BOMBIFORMIS July 21-Sept. July 29-Sept. 11. 
MELITOMA TAUREA June 24-Sept. 26, June 27-Oct. 
XYLOCOPA VIRGINICA May 5-June 24, June 1-July 


Notice Parasitic Hymenoptera. 


Compilation list and bibliography the parasitic Hy- 
menoptera North America has been started. Reprints, citing 
parasites name—past and future—will appreciated. 
Bar Harbor, Maine. 


. 
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Tsetse Flies—Past and Present (Diptera: Muscoidea). 
Harvard University Medical School, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

this age memorial celebrations—and this year’s crop 
such “post-mortems” promises quite heavy—entomologists 
might well stop and consider ways and means commemorat- 
ing the Centennial the Tsetse-Fly. For the year 1830 wit- 
nessed the birth entomological science the genus Glossina 
(described Wiedemann) well that its most notorious 
member, palpalis (described Robineau-Desvoidy 

the festivities most appropriate the occasion, 
entomological friends would probably differ widely any 
committee centennials. The taxonomists, who might still 
the majority, would, suppose, insist upon erecting memorials 
the type-localities the several species Glossina; but, be- 
ing unable agree just how many their species are 
“valid,” they could hardly hope carry the meeting. The 
anatomists, the physiologists, the students animal behavior 
and ecology, the protozoologists, and even some stray botanists 
would all want have voice the matter. the meetings 
the committee would dragging on—like Peace Dis- 
armament Conference—the entomologists would discover 
their dismay that number “outsiders” had wormed their 
way in, perhaps should say, had crashed the gates; these 
outsiders being, course, veterinarians, medical men, and even 
sprinkling game wardens and colonial politicians. The din 
the discussion would now reach high pitch, and shortly 
afterwards the committee would adjourn sine die. 

hope the reader will pardon the foregoing fantasy, which, 
moreover, has serious purpose. The point want make 
that, the course century, the Glossina has grown from 
mere curiosity the cabinet two taxonomic entomologists 
problem first magnitude colonial politics. Measured 
the standards vogue the Western Hemisphere, the 
tsetse-flies have been highly “successful,” for they have cer- 
tainly succeeded keeping their names the public prints. 
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Only few months ago they even invaded the daily news- 
papers, when Middle-Western medical made the 
startling discovery that the tsetse-fly was deadly menace 
American Civilization. hasten dispel any misgivings that 
might abroad the matter: there not the faintest prob- 
ability that the tsetse will ever depopulate North America 
even check the overcrowding our happy land. 

simply compile bibliography all the writings dealing 
directly indirectly with the tsetse would take weeks monk- 
ish labor. With the many diverse ramifications the subject, 
such list would easily include between 1,500 and 2,000 titles. 
Few could, course, ever hope have the time opportunity 
consult all these publications the original—a good illustra- 
tion the appalling problem with which the working entomolo- 
gist now daily confronted. Luckily for the student tsetse- 
flies, unusually energetic Belgian, friend Mr. Emile 
Hegh, the Belgian Colonial Office, has appointed himself the 
official chronicler all doings Glossinology. the Bulletin 
the Brooklyn Entomological Society for June 1923, re- 
viewed pamphlet Glossina Mr. Hegh and Major Austen, 
published 1922. Mr. Hegh has since been working much 
more ambitious project, namely that reproducing full, but 
French translation, every important bit information pub- 
lished the tsetses, arranging these extracts under few gen- 
eral headings. The first volume this imposing undertaking 
was issued short time ago.' shall use basis for brief 
review our present knowledge the genus Glossina. 

use French colloquialism, the early history tsetse-flies 
loses itself the night time. That indefatigable student 
fossil insects, Professor Cockerell, has described from the Mio- 
cene shales Colorado four apparently quite distinct species 
flies, which unmistakably belong the genus Glossina. 
glance the two fine photographs Mr. Hegh’s book 


*Les Tome Premier. Anatomie. Systéma- 
tique. Reproduction. Gites Pupes. Ennemis Prédateurs Parasites. 
Emile Hegh. (Brussels, 1929). One volume, large octavo, 
pp., with color plates and 327 text figures. 
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and 10) will convince the most skeptical. structure these 
extinct species are surprisingly like the living forms. Since the 
tsetses are among the most specialized the higher Diptera, 
well worthy form family their own, evident that 
the Miocene forms must have had long history back them. 
safe assume that their pedigree will eventually traced 
least the Cretaceous, not the Middle Mesozoic. Not 
the least astonishing feature some the Miocene Glossinae 
their large size. With wing length mm. and probos- 
cis 6.5 mm., they surpass anything now alive. the largest 
living species, fusca and nigrofusca, the wing reaches 
only mm. and the proboscis 5.3 mm. would 
seem that the Glossinae are now the wane. Perhaps the 
Tertiary Epoch should called the “Age Tsetses” well 
that Mammals. 

The history makes fascinating and instructive 
reading. Happily Mr. Hegh devotes over 100 pages his 
Introduction (pp. 19-65) and his chapter Taxonomy (pp. 
167-229). Moreover, for most topics the author uses the his- 
torical method presentation, which always captivating. 
some respects has given epitome the progress 
Entomology during the past century. any rate, his account 
reflects unusually well the rapid evolution our Science, from 
the narrow attitude the purely descriptive taxonomist, the 
broader outlook the general biologist, and the latter-day 
emphasis the relations insects human welfare. The be- 
ginnings our Science were slow and awkward. first ento- 
mologists were quite content describe the 
brought home travelers. Wiedemann established his genus 
Glossina without comments. Robineau-Desvoidy boldly added 
his description palpalis the remark that the proboscis 
was “innocuous,” which evidently meant that the fly did 
not suck blood. Macquart embroidered this opinion. “It 
probable,” says, “that this fly does not live animal blood 
like the stable flies, but the nectar flowers. The two 
setae contained the proboscis and forming the sucking appa- 
ratus are fine that one can hardly conceive how they might 
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able pierce the skin; the weakness this organ seems 
further shown the modification the palpi, which are 
lengthened and hollowed out into sheath for the proboscis.” 
This quotation might pondered those biologists who are 
prone deduct the probable habits insect from some 
structural peculiarity. Indeed the proboscis the tsetse-flies 
seems eminently adapted the sucking nectar; yet none 
these flies has ever been stalked sipping flower. Moreover, 
since there are horse-flies the female which indifferently bites 
animals sucks nectar, for one would not surprised 
eventually some species Glossina were observed visiting 
flowers. 

shall not delayed long the purely taxonomic side 
the tsetse problem. For one thing specialists disagree 
just how many Glossinae should regarded valid species. 
Mr. Hegh has cut this Gordian knot giving succession 
Major Austen’s classification, which includes species, and 
that sponsored Professor Newstead, who recognizes 20. 
Moreover, one additional species, newsteadi Austen, has 
been added within the past since the publication 
Mr. Hegh’s book. point general interest that, while 
the specific characters the females are frequently obscure 
unreliable, the external genitalia, terminalia, the males 
present very striking differences among the several species. 

The area occupied nowadays Glossina lies strictly within 
the limits what the old-fashioned zoogeographers call the 
“Ethiopian continental Africa south the 
Tropic Cancer and the extreme southwestern corner 
Arabia. The occurrence one species, tachinoides, south- 
western Arabia especially noteworthy. Each species occurs 
over only part the general area the genus. While some 
the species are apparently rare any rate restricted 
small area, the two most common ones are abundant and very 
widely distributed, although they seem exclude each other. 
palpalis covers the Guinean West African Subregion, be- 
yond which extends but little along the wooded banks the 
larger rivers. morsitans, the other hand, inhabits (to- 
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gether with its race submorsitans) much the Sudanese and 
East-and-South African Subregion, entering only the grasslands 
the outer edges the West African Subregion. Obviously 


the distribution these two flies present regulated 
ecological factors, even though such factors are insufficient 


account for the distribution the genus Glossina whole. 
Furthermore, morsitans clearly the decline: within 
historic times has receded from much the territory once 
covered South Africa. longer found, for instance, 
its type locality, where was discovered 1846 Oswell 
and Vardon. The rapid destruction during the nineteenth cen- 
tury the vast herds game that once roamed over South 
Africa, undoubtedly had much with the regression this 
tsetse. 

Some the adventurous hunters and explorers the first 
half the nineteenth century have given the first reliable 
accounts the habits Glossina. The word “tsetse” was 
introduced into the English language Gordon Cumming 
(1850), his Five Years Hunter’s Life the Far Interior 
South Africa; but David Livingstone (1857) focussed the 
attention the scientific world ravages the fly. 
The origin and meaning the word “tsetse” has released 
flood printer’s ink, although most these writings belong 
the realm folklore even biblical exegesis. Originally 
the word was applied the South African morsitans. 
has often been stated that certain native tribes used 
imitation, onomatopoeia, the buzzing noise the fly makes 
when flight. all the many years dealings with va- 
rious species Glossina the field, have failed notice any 
buzzing other noise they might make flying. mat- 
ter fact, the silent manner which they alight and leave 
their victim one the characteristics these insects. All 
tsetses, however, make times high, shrill singing noise, 
resting, before after feeding, especially when sunning 
themselves. quite possible that, where morsitans very 
abundant, this singing the resting flies might have been attrib- 
uted the many flying individuals. 
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The early South African observers reported that morsi- 
tans was not uniformly distributed, but that swarmed 
certain well-defined districts—so-called was 
practically absent from the intervening areas. This peculiarity 
has led much speculation and incidentally protracted 
discussion between live-stock breeders and sportsmen. The 
many field studies the bionomics tsetses during the past 
twenty-five years tend show that the local distribution 
these insects regulated number factors about equal 
importance. Only two these will briefly touched upon 
here. 

Undoubtedly every species Glossina prefers particular 
type country because the fly’s peculiar requirements for 
shade and moisture, either adult the pupal 
haps the majority the species can get along with low rela- 
tive humidity and prolonged dry season and will consequently 
found regions covered with one the many types open 
vegetation, which the botanists include under the general term 
This group comprises, among others, morsi- 
tans, pallidipes and tachinoides. rule, though, these 
species avoid pure grassland, but prefer thickets dense bush, 
wooded savanna, parkland. The most xerophilous, “bone- 
dry,” all longipennis, which frequents thorny bush 
some the semi-desert parts Northeastern Africa. the 
other hand, palpalis, pallicera, fusca, nigrofusca 
and few others, thrive best the moist rain forest country, 
where the rainfall evenly distributed over the year. pal- 
palis, the species carrying African Sleeping Sickness man, 
more hygrophilous than the others, being found along close 
water that edged dense growth trees and bushes. 
The West African pallicera, though likewise rain forest fly, 
roams much farther afield. There have also been attempts 
correlating certain species tsetse with definite species 
plants, but doubtful whether such associations are more 
than very local significance. 4,000 feet above sea-level, all 
tsetse-flies become very scarce and know reliable record 
their occurrence 5,000 feet higher. 


Ecological conditions alone are, however, inadequate ac- 
count for the local abundance scarcity tsetses. The feed- 
ing habits are least equally important. addition shelter 
the flies need food, and, being strictly hematophagous, they will 
thrive best where their favorite animal hosts are most plentiful. 
the case palpalis, there every indication that the flies 
travel away from their breeding places points where people 
gather along the shaded banks rivers, where animals come 
drink, where crocodiles other favorite hosts are partic- 
ularly numerous. For morsitans, the connection between the 
fly-belts and the game seems well demonstrated the regres- 
sion this species from much the country formerly occu- 
pied south the Limpopo River, its fluctuations areas 
swept rinderpest about 1897, and its disappearance from 
some parts Katanga since the settlement the country 
whites some fifteen years ago. 

(To continued) 
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European Beetle Found New York (Coleop.: 


Curculionidae). 


December 11, 1929, received five living specimens 
Cleonus piger Scopoli from Branchport, New York, where they 
had been found among dried beans storage. The specimens 
were determined Buchanan. February visited 
the farm from which the weevils came and found more speci- 
mens bags beans stored unheated room the farm 
house. The farmer stated that hand-picking his crop 
beans had found more than hundred the beetles and had 
thrown them into the fire. Their association with the beans 
would seem purely accidental. Evidently the beetles had 
sought hibernating shelter the piles bean vines the field 
and were brought into the barn with the crop. Many them 
escaped injury when the beans were threshed and being 
about the same size and shape the beans passed through the 
fanning mill with the grain. 

Central Europe. Its other foods are said Carduus and 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 
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Entomological Literature 


COMPILED FRANK HAIMBACH AND LAURA MACKEY 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION CRESSON, JR. 


Under the above head it is intended to note papers received at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, pertaining to the En- 
tomology of the Americas (North and South), including Arachnida and 
Myriopoda. Articles irrelevant to American entomology will not be noted; 
but contributions to anatomy, physiology and embryology of insects, 
however, whether relating to American or exotic species will be recorded. 

The numbers within brackets [ |] refer to the journals, as numbered 
in the list of Periodicals and Serials published in the January and June 
numbers (or which may be secured from the publisher of Entomological 
News for 10c), in which the paper appeared. The number of, or annual 
volume, and in some cases the part, heft, &c. the latter within ( ) 
follows; then the pagination follows the colon : 

All continued papers, with few exceptions, are recorded only at their 
first installments. 

*Papers containing new forms or names have an * preceding the 
author’s name. 

(S) Papers pertaining exclusively to neotropical species, and not so 
indicated in the title, have the symbol (S) at the end of the title of 
the paper. . 

For records of Economic Literature, see the Experiment Station Rec- 
ord, Office of Experiment Stations, Washington. Also Review of Applied 
Series London. For records papers Medical Ento- 
mology, see Review of Applied Entomology, Series B. 


Note the change in the method of citing the bibliographical refer- 
ences, as explained above. 


Papers published in the Entomological News are not listed. 


GENERAL.—Belfrage, W.—Pioneer scientist lies 
grave. Geiser. [Dallas Morning News] 
Feb. 23, 1930, ill. Campos, F.—Invertebrados del Ecuador. 
Nota entomologica sobre genero Pepsis. Col. Nac. 
sect migration the Arkansas Valley, Colorado. [55] 
133-134. Coquillett, W.—Biographical note 
Howard. Am. Biog.] Vol. Cresson, T.—Bio- 
graphical note Howard. [Dict. Am. Biog.] Vol. 
Forbes, A.—Obituary. tribute. [68] 71: 378-381. Fulda, 
O.—Sammelreise quer durch Mexiko. 45: Gazulla 
[44] 32: 288-305, ill. Headlee, tendencies 
modern economic entomological research. [12] 23: 28-38. 
Hubbs, L.—Scientific names zoology. [68] 317-319. 
Jeffrey, once more. [68] Jul- 
lien, Pictet. [41] 14: 45-62, ill. Martin, 
J.—Obituary notice. [19] W.— 
Obituary notice. [7] 23: 195-196. Musgrave, A.—Zoological 
nomenclature: Acarine insect? [31] 125:414. Penecke, 
A.—Ein mittel zur entfernung des erdigen ueberzuges 
von der oberflache von kafern. [Col. Centralblatt] 
Porter, E.—Entomologia Chilena. Primera lista in- 
sectos Panimavida. [44] 32: 221-225. Reverdin, 
Obituary. Pictet. [41] 14: 63-88, ill. Seitz, A—Herrn 
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Prof. Dr. Adalbert Seitz zum siebzigsten geburtstage. [18] 
497-500, ill. dela Torre-Bueno, R.—The use Para- 
dichlorbenzene the insect collection. [19] 25:27. 
Torre-Bueno, function description. [19] 25: 
54-55. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, ETC.—Alpatov, W.— 
Phenotypical variation body and cell size Drosophila 
melanogaster. 58: 85-103, ill. Alpatov, W.—Growth 
larvae wild Drosophila melanogaster and its mutant 
the physiology the stridulation and hearing insects. 
tophysiologie larve Cutex pipiens. Sur 
iens (Imago) particulier sur digestion 
tures the orthopteron Stenopelmatus—A contribution 
the study the external anatomy Stenopelmatus. [55] 
ill. Crowell, F.—The tracheal system the 
mature larva Pyrausta nubilalis. [5] ill. 
Friederichs, F.—Die fazettenaugen der Lepidopteren. 
[18] 23: 491-496, ill. Frisch, tiber den ge- 
schmackssin der Bienen. [88] Frison, H.— 
Observations the behavior bumblebees (Bremus) the 
orientation flight. 62:49-54. Head, W.—Sex attrac- 
aktionen auf insektenstiche als allergische erscheinungen. 
die lebenserscheinungen der Silphini. 
[46] 17: 262-274, ill. Isely Schwardt.—The tracheal sys- 
tem the larva Lissorhoptrus simplex. [7] 23: 149-152, 
ill. Janisch, untersuchungen tber die 
wirkung der umweltfaktoren auf insekten. Die massen- 
vermehrung der baumwolleule Prodenia littoralis Aegyp- 
ten. [46] 17: 339-416, ill. Jeffrey, present status 
Some temperature and humidity factors the 
biology the (Cimex lectularius). [7] 
ill. Lienhart Remy. derniers stigmates abdominaux 
des larves primaires des Sitaris (Meloidae). 
608, ill. Moody, L.—The morphology repugnatory 
glands Anasa tristis. ill. Morgan, H.— 
The apparent inheritance acquired character and its 
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explanation. 64:97-114. Oka, H.—Untersuchungen 
die speicheldrtise der libellen. |46] 17: 275-301, ill. Rip- 
ley Hepburn.—Olfactory and visual reactions the natal 
fruit-fly, Pterandrus rosa, applied control. African 
communis. Zur biologie, morphologie und postembryon- 
alen entwicklung des kopfeskeletts. ill. Stern, 
C.—Ueber reduktionstypen der heterochromosomen von 
Drosophila melanogaster. ill. Thomas, 
—Discernement imagination? Instinct 
gen von Noktuiden und Geometriden. ill. 
Weyrauch, K.—Untersuchungen und gedanken zur lich- 
torientierung von Arthropoden. 47: 291-328, ill. 


ARACHNIDA AND MYRIOPODA.—*Chamberlin, 
V.—On some centipedes and millipedes from Utah and Ari- 
zona. [55] ill. *Kendall, four 
—Cecidiologia chilena. Sobre una Zoocecidia del tilo. |44| 


32: 314-315, ill. 


THE SMALLER ORDERS INSECTS.—Banks, 
P.—The nymph the mayfly genus Cinygma. 
45, ill. Lestage, des larves des 
gime des larves les poissons. 70: 79-89. 
*McDunnough, J.—The Ephemeroptera the north shore 
the Gulf St. Lawrence. [4] ill. *Navas, 
L.—Insecta nova. (S). Pont. Sci., Roma] 
12: 15-32, ill. *Navas, L.—Insectos del museo 
Paris. (S). ill. *Reed, P.—Sobre 
biology the book-louse, Troctes divinatoria. |7] 
23: 192-194, ill. Wheeler, Necrophylus arenarius 
the larva Pterocroce storeyi. 


ORTHOPTERA.—Beall, G.—Observations the ant 
cricket. Myrmecophila oregonensis. Ent. Soc. Brit. 
1929: 44-46. Buckell, Dermaptera Can- 
ada. [Pro. Ent. Soc. Brit. Costa Lima, 
A.—Sobre dois mantideos pouco conhecidos. (S). 
Mem. Inst. Oswaldo 1929: ill. Criddle, N.— 
Life-history the cow grasshopper (Chrysochraon abdomi- 
nalis) Manitoba. [4] 62: 25-28, ill. Rehn, G—New 
little known neotropical Blattidae. 56: 19-71, ill. 
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HEMIPTERA.—*Drake, Tingitidae from 
Brazil. [19] Fletcher, study the in- 
sect fauna Brazos County, Texas, with special reference 
the Cicadellidae. [7] ill. Glendenning, R.— 
Further additions the list aphids British Columbia. 
Pro. Ent. Soc. Brit. Col.] 1929: 54-57. *Hungerford, 
—Concerning Velia inveruglas and related forms. 
dae). (S). [7] 23: 120-124, ill. *Knight, H.—New species 
Pseudopsallus with allied new genus described 
dae). [19] 25:1-8. *Lawson, new Alconeura 
(Cicadellidae) with notes other species. 
*Lawson, B.—Three new leafhoppers from the south- 
west (Cicadellidae). 135-138. *Lawson, 
new Dikraneura (Cicadellidae) with notes other species. 
[4] 62: 35-42, ill. *Morrison, interesting new genus 
Iceryine coccid. (S). [95] ill. Myers, 
Observations the biology two remarkable cixiid plant- 
hoppers (Homoptera) from Cuba. [5] 36: 283-292. Prell, 
H.—On the nomenclature for the broods periodical in- 
sects. 23:27-32. Schrader, F.—Observations the 
biology Protortonia primitiva (Coccidae). 


particularly from New York. *Usinger, 
L.—Two new species Vanduzeeina from California (Scu- 
telleridae). [55] 131-133. Venables, 
the woolly aphis the apple. Ent. Soc. Brit. Col.] 
1929: 28-33. Walley, the validity Corixa 
(1762) (Corixidae). 


LEPIDOPTERA.—Balduf, V.—The cycles and hab- 
its Phlyctaenia tertialis (Pyralidae). [10] Bell, 
L.—Notes Ancyloxypha nitedula. (S). [19] 
Bell, L.—Copaeodes minima from Florida. [19] 25:8. 
Bouvier, L.—Quelques observations sur les Papillons 
saturnioides famille des Cératocampidés. 190: 
552-555. *Braun, F.—Notes new species Micro- 
lepidoptera from the Mineral Springs region Adams 
County, Ohio. [1] 56:17pp. Breakey, P.—Contribution 
knowledge the spindle worm, Achatodes zeae. 
the Ozark region. 25: 36-38, ill. Campbell Duran. 
egg Laphyg yma exigua. [10] ill. Cockerell, 
lepidoptera. [19] 25:9-10. *Doudo- 
roff, aberration Euchloe ausonides. [55] 
143, ill. Downes, W.—The cherry fruit worm (Grapholitha 
packardi). Ent. Soc. Brit. Col.] 1929: 39-43, ill. *Hol- 
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land, J.—New species and varieties North American 
butterflies. [3] Holland, J.—Notes some 
American butterflies, mainly relating their classification 
and nomenclature. Part Papilionidae, Pieridae, Nympha- 
lidae (Danainae). cont. The Macrolepidop- 
tera the World. Vol. Fauna Americana. Part 208. 
Just published beginning the family Saturnidae. 
Draudt. Nuss, ausflug die umgebung New York. 
(S). 30: 18-19, cont. Schultz, sind 
Androkonien? [18] 23:512. Seitz, wollen klar 
sehen. (S). [17] cont. Verity, the re- 
lationship between the Melitaeidi and particularly between 
those the athalia group. cont. 


tera, No. [10] *Alexander, genus 
Sigmatomera with observations the biology 
mond Shannon. 155-162, ill. *Alexander, 
P.—New little-known species the genus Tipula 
from Chile (Tipulidae). ill. Campos, F.— 
Existe mosca del Mediterraneo Ecuador? 
raro parasitismo azul (Dermatobia cyani- 
ventris) las vecindades rectales raton. Rev. Col. 
caza criaderos mosquitos por los pantanos Guaya- 
quil Alrededores. (S). Rev. Col. Nac. (36- 
Costa Lima, A.—Sobre alguns anophelineos 
encontrados Brasil. Mem. Inst. Oswaldo Cruz] 
275-293. Costa Lima, A.—Sobre algumas especies 
Mansonia encontradas Brasil. Mem. Inst. Os- 
waldo 1929: 297-300, ill. *Curran, H.—New species 
Eristalinae with notes (Syrphidae). New Syrphidae from 
Central America and the West Indies. (S). 
*Curran, H.—New species Volucellinae 
from America (Syrphidae). New Diptera from North and 
Central America. ill.; 415: ill. Drake 
pigeon fly and pigeon malaria 
—Die ausbeute der deutschen Chaco-Expedition 1925-1926. 
Asilidae. (S). [56] ill. *Falcoz, L.—Diptéres 
pupipares muséum national d’histoire naturelle Paris. 
(S). [59] 27-54, ill. *Ferris, new world 
—High-altitude Syrphidae with descriptions new species. 


- 
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[7] Hearle, E—A remarkable simuliid 
pupa. Notes Simulium virgatum British Columbia. 
Ent. Soc. Brit. Col.] 1929: 48-54, ill. *Johnson, 
Notes the Syrphidae collected Jaffrey and Mount 
Monadnock, H., with description new species. [5] 
370-375. *Kréber, O.—Die untergattungen Macrocornus 
und Chlorotabanus. (S). [34] ill. *Kroeber, O.— 
Die Stenotabaninae und die Lepidoselaginae 
[59] (B): 101-154, ill. Lengersdorf, Sciarides 
55-61, ill. Molina, moscas del genero 
(S). [Rev. Col. Nac. Rocaf.] Parent, 
O.—Etudes sur les Dolichopodides. Description d’une 
nouvelle espéce genre Mesorhaga clé des des 
régions néarctiques néotropiques. [59] 1-18, ill. 
Porter, Chilena. Diptero que figura 
los catalogos. (S). [44] *Townsend, T.— 
New species humid tropical American Muccoidea. (S). 
[44] 32: 365-382. *Van Duzee, C.—Three new Dolicho- 
pids from California and Colorado. [55] 123-126. 


COLEOPTERA.—*Arangua, V.—Contribucion es- 
tudio los Cicindelidae. Notas sobre las variedades al- 
gunas especies Cicindela del grupo formosa purpurea 
oregona. (S). [44] *Arrow, J—A new fam- 
ily Heteromerous Coleoptera (Hemipeplidae), with de- 
scriptions new genus and few new species. (S). [75] 
ill. Barrett, study the immature 
forms some Curculionidae. [67] ill. *Bern- 
hauer, M.—Neue Staphyliniden aus Mittelamerika. [48] 
46: 186-208. Blackwelder, larva Eubrianax 
edwardsi (Psephenidae). [55] ill. *Blatchley, 
S.—Notes the distribution Coleoptera Florida 
with new additions the known fauna that state. [4] 
62: 28-35. *Bréthes, J.—Contribution pour connaissance 
R.—Occurrence the weevil Phyrdenus muriceus Ari- 
zona. [55] Burke, E.—A buprestid new 
the Yosemite. [55] 138. Campos, F.—Sobre apareami- 
ento del Zophobas morio. (Tenebrionidae, sec. Heterom- 
era). (S). Col. Nac. (36-37) 13-16. 
*Chapin, new genus Scarabaeidae. 
(S). [40] 409:2pp. *Chapin, A.—New species Hali- 
plus. (S). [95] *Chittenden, H.—A new species 
list Coleoptera found Flushing and new Long 
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Island. [19] 25:21-24. Dallas, Calosoma chi- 
lenos actual sistematica. (S). [44] 32: 256-258. 
Dallas, D.—Caso extraodinario. Ceram- 
dycidae con tres antenas. [44] ill. Darlington, 
the habits Amphizoa. Habits the 
staphylinid beetle Dianous nitidulus. 36: 383-386. *Dar- 
lington, J.—On the dryopid beetle genus Lara. 36: 
328-331, ill. Frost, A.—Cis frosti. Ludius fulvipes. Ad- 
dicted strong-waters, Agabus erythropterus. Epiphanis 
cornutus. Stenus retrusus. 25:41, 46, Hickman, 
R.—Life-histories Michigan [Pap. Michi- 
gan Acad. Sci. Arts Letters] ill. Marcu, 
—Beitrage zur kenntnis der stridulations-organe der Cur- 
culioniden. [34] ill. *Martin, O.—Notes 
the genus Diodyrhynchus with description new spe- 
cies. [55] 129-130. *Omer-Cooper, J.—The British species 
Gyrinus. [8] 66:64-72, cont. Park, the. 
ecology forest Coleoptera. Seral and seasonal succession 
Coleoptera the Chicago area, with observations cer- 
tain phases hibernation and aggregation. 
ill. Pierce, D.—Notes the cafafistula weevils the 
genus Phelomerus (Mylabridae). (S). [10] ill. 
Porter, acerca Cerambicido sud-ameri- 
cano. [44] 32:287. Spessivtseff, P—Memorandum the 
forest entomologists and other entomologists who are inter- 
ested the study bark-beetles. [21] Stuardo, 
C.—Notas Breves anotaciones sobre Apion 
tenebricosum. (S). [44] ill. Wan Dyke, P.— 
The correct names certain species North American 
Meloe (Meloidae). [55] 6:122. *Voss, unterfami- 
lien Attelabinae Apoderinae. (18. Beitrag zur kenntnis 
der Curculioniden). (S). [60] *Wendeler, 
—Neue exotische Staphyliniden. (S). Beit. Syst. 
181-192, cont. 


HYMENOPTERA.—*Banks, N.—Four new species 
Psammocharidae. [5] Bequaert, ad- 
ditional remarks the masarid wasps. 
*Cushman, A.—A revision the North American spe- 
cies ichneumon-flies the genus Odontomerus. [50] 77, 
Art ill. Custer, cocoons and para- 
sites Melissodes obliqua and nests Perdita opuntiae 
(Apoidea). [5] Ebel, Syntomaspis 
laetus. (S). [44] 167-170, ill. *Friese, 
cordata und verwandte (Apid.). (S). 
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[89] 59: 131-138, ill. *Gallardo, A.—Notas sobre las Dori- 
linas argentinas. [An. Mus. Nac. Hist. Nat., Buenos 
36: 43-48. Graenicher, and vegetation the 
Miami region Florida. [7] 23: 153-174. Hammer, 
Mutilliden mit besonderer berticksichtigung der 
der wiener ungebung bisher aufgefundenen arten. 10: 
61-64, cont. *Kinsey, gall wasp genus Cynips. 
study the origin species. 577pp., ill. Pate, 
the New York State List insects. [19] 
Rau, P.—The nesting habits Emphor bombi- 
formis. [19] 25: 28-34, *Roman, University 
Hingston the Oxford University Expedition Green- 
land, 1928. [75] *Roberts, R.—Descriptions 
five new species vespoid wasps. 36: 358-363. Schmie- 
deknecht, O.—Opuscula Ichneumonologica. Supp. Bd. Genus 
Ichneumon. 433-450. Genus Amblyteles. 1-64. Tulloch, 
proper use the terms parapsides and parap- 
sidal furrows. 36:376-382. *Weld, H.—Three new 
gall-flies from Arizona (Cynipidae). [10] 32:28-31. *Wheel- 
er, M.—The ant Prenolepis imparis. 23: 1-26, ill. 
Wheeler, M.—A new Emeryella from Panama. 
New England Zoo. Club] ill. 


SPECIAL NOTICES.—Die Fliegen der Palaearktischen 
Region. Ed. Lindner, Stuttgart, 1924-. This work, 
although treating the palearctic species only, should 
valuable serious students diptera. Forty numbers 
(Lieferungen) have been issued with many colored plates. 


Recent Publications 

Ill. Nat. Hist. Sur. Bull. 
Vol. Art. pp. 345-409, 1929, with text figures. 
“In this paper are presented the results investigation 
the biological and systematical characteristics five genera, 
comprising eleven species, the little known fall and winter 
stoneflies occurring Illinois. has been found that these 
species differ biologically from one another respect their 
seasonal adjustments, the habitats they prefer, position, and 
many other details their life histories. opposition 
general ideas concerning the food habits the order whole, 
the adults well the nymphs were found 
“Because previous erroneous designation genotype, 
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has been necessary replace the generic name Nephelop- 
teryx Klap with Taeniopteryx Pict. (Sensu str.), revive the 
name Brachyptera for another generic complex, substitute 
Taenionema for Nearctic complex, and erect new Nearctic 
genus Strophopteryx, and three species new science have 
been described (Allocapnia mystica, and Leuctra 

The above summary indicates the thoroughness with which 
Dr. Frison has pursued the detailed study these small stone- 
flies. painstakingly has searched the large and small 
streams the state that seems quite unlikely that any addi- 
tional species the fall and winter forms will soon discov- 
ered Illinois. 

Except for observation the feeding habits 
Taeniopteryx (sen. lat.) and comprehensive study 
Nemoura vallicularia practically nothing has been published 
North America the biology the Nemouridae and Cap- 

Dr. Frison has, with considerable detail, studied the biology 
the nymphs and adults the following six species: Taeniop- 
teryx nivalis Fitch, Strophopteryx fasciata Burm, Allocapnia 
mystica Frison, recta Clsn., granulata and 
vivipara Clsn. addition these, both nymphs and adults are 
described of: Taeniopteryx parvula Bks., 
Frison, and Allocapnia pygmaca Burm., and the adult 
forbesi Frison well adult female Capnia sp. 

Keys are included for separating the species both nymphs 
and adults. “The figures depict the genital and other structural 
characters, photographs nymphs, adults and habitats. 


Mem. Coll. Sci., Kyoto Imp. Univ. Ser. Vol. No. (Art. 
pp. 97-155. 1929, with one plate and text figures. “Tn 
the present paper are chiefly recorded well-defined nymphs rep- 
resenting the fourteen known genera and curious nymph 
the new genus Scopura. Besides these immature forms here 
recorded are added descriptions six adult stoneflies which 
seem apparently new species.” 

little more than page devoted the discussion 
“Habitats and This followed key the 
genera found Japan and descriptions and inci- 


Res. Vol. XIII, No. pp. 37-42, 1918. 

Morphology, Anatomy and Ethology Nemoura. Bull. 
Lloyd Libr. No. 23, Ent. Ser. No. pp. 1-81, 1923. 
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dental observations the behavior some the nymphs and 
adults. The illustrations are excellent. Most interesting the 
description nymph which christens Scopura longa 
and appears related Pteronarcys and Leptoperla. This 
nymph possesses ring copious gill tufts which surround 
the entire tenth abdominal segment and which are said 
retractile. The subanal lobes are extremely long and slender. 
Unfortunately the adult this species not definitely known 
that its affinities can ascertained with certainty. 

State College orestry, Roosevelt Wild Life Annals, Vol. 
and Above publication, pp. 
242-203. page 186-190 the first the above papers, 
notes are given the occurrence and behavior the stoneflies 
which were found the streams Yellowstone Park. Ptero- 
narcys californica Newpt. and Acroneuria pacifica Bks. were 
found most abundant and the discussion centers largely 
around these two species. Pteronarcys californica Mutt- 
kowski says: “Strange say they eat plant food almost en- 
tirely, differing this respect from other perloid nymphs.” 
matter fact only the species belonging the family Per- 
lidae (except Peltoperla) are carnivorous, all the rest being 
herbivorous food habits. 

the second paper, the Food Trout Streams, tabulated 
data are given (pp. 246-249) the food the nymphs 
Pternarcys californica Newpt., Acroneuria pacifica Bks. and 
Perla verticalis Bks., showing that these three species only 
californica essentially herbivore while the other two 
species are mainly carnivorous. The mistakes which have crept 
into the “List References” the end the second paper 
and into the introduction the first paper are not sufficiently 

gratifying know that within the last few years the 
stonefly “fauna China has begun receive some attention. 
Dr. Yenching University, Peiping, and Mr. 
Chu St. Johns, Shanghai, have published several pa- 
The China Journal, describing new species Plecoptera 
from China. 

Mention should also made the papers which Mr. 
Despax has published, Bull. Soc. Nat. Toulouse, 
the Nemouridae, during the past year. 
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1928, published paper Plecopteren des Kaukasus, Tra- 
vaux la. Sta. Biol. Caucase Nord, which de- 
scribes new species and new forms Nemoura and 
Leuctra. 

Within the next few months the reviewer hopes publish 
manuscript the immature stages the stoneflies North 


America which will included descriptions, figures and 
biological notes some species. 


CLAASSEN. 


OBITUARY. 


STEPHEN ALFRED 
May 29, 1844—March 13, 1930 


Exceeding more than fifteen years the biblical allotment, 
long life unusual influence and productiveness ended 
March 13, 1930, with the death Dr. Forbes, chief 
the State Natural History Survey and professor entomology, 
emeritus, the University Illinois. Doctor Forbes was one 
the outstanding entomologists that pioneer group who 
wrote the first chapter America’s entomological history 
such strong and enduring fashion. 

May 29, 1844, Stephenson County, spent 
his early years his father’s farm. Reviewing his subsequent 
accomplishments, one astonished learn that his early school- 
ing was much neglected, that never graduated from col- 
lege, and that never took formal college course any 
the many subjects subsequently taught. 

Fatherless from the age 10, enlisted private the 
7th Illinois Cavalry 1861 the age 17, and advanced 
captaincy 20. spent four months Confederate 
prison. After recovering from the diseases there contracted, 
returned his regiment and continued active service 
until the end the war. Following the war studied 
Beloit Academy and nearly finished the course medicine 
Rush Medical College; but, changing his plans, began the 
independent study natural history while teacher the 
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public schools Illinois. private study also mastered 
French, Spanish and Italian and learned read Greek. 

His public service began with his appointment, 1872, 
curator the museum the State Natural History Society, 
Normal, Illinois. Five years later the museum became, 
legislative enactment, the State Laboratory Natural History 
with Mr. Forbes director. Five years later (1882) was 
appointed the governor succeed Cyrus Thomas the 
fourth State Entomologist Illinois. 1884 Forbes became 
professor zoology and entomology the University 
and the offices State Entomologist and director the 
State Laboratory Natural History were moved Urbana. 
1888 was made Dean the College Science, which 
position filled for sixteen years. 1909 the department 
entomology was organized separately from zoology, with Pro- 
fessor Forbes Head. Without interrupting his fifty-six year 
period service the State and the University, his title was 
changed 1917, when the State Laboratory Natural History 
and the State Entomologist’s office were merged into the 
Natural History Survey, Division the State Department 
Registration and Education, with Dr. Forbes its chief. 
became emeritus professor entomology 1921, but con- 
tinued chief the Survey until his death. 

His publications natural history, begun 1870 the 
American Entomologist and Botanist, numbered the time 
his death over 500 titles, which about 400 dealt with various 
phases entomology. His most important papers are 
found his eighteen Reports the Injurious and Beneficial 
Insects Illinois, the Bulletin the State Laboratory 
Natural History, later the Bulletin the State Natural His- 
tory Survey and his Final Reports the Biology 
Some the best known his entomological publications deal 
with the insects Indian corn, strawberries, sugar beets, 
the chinch bug, Hessian fly, white grubs, San Jose scale, corn 
root aphid, army worm, codling moth, black flies and insect 
diseases. all these subjects, and others, made funda- 
mental contributions economic entomology and ecology, 
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which have endured and are today models clarity, originality 
and completeness. His writings are characterized their re- 
markably simple and lucid expression, their excellent illustra- 
tions, their intensely practical, economic nature, and reveal 
deep appreciation fundamental biological principles and 
the importance the interrelations insects with their en- 
vironment and with other living things. 

Those who know only his entomological writings, may 
surprised the wide variety his biological interests, and 
know that his publications dealt masterly fashion with such 
diverse subjects birds, fishes, crustacea, leeches, bacteria, 
rotifers, the parasites swine, museum methods and pedagogy. 
His most intimate friends and associates marveled his interest 
in, and depth understanding other fields knowledge: 
history, music, art, politics, languages, literature, agriculture, 
horticulture, world affairs, the social sciences—he studied them 
all order relate his own work most effectively the mate- 
rial and intellectual progress his state. 

Although his nearly sixty years public service single 
broad field knowledge and one state, almost without 
precedent, Professor Forbes found time many other 
things. took deep and active interest civic and charit- 
able affairs. maintained the end his career profound 
interest the teaching natural science, especially the 
high schools. One the last big tasks that accomplished 
was comprehensive plan for making available the high 
schools the State hundreds sets the publications his 
department, each set comprising over 5,000 pages printed 
matter and illustrations the native insects, birds, fishes, 
and other forms life. his earlier years made num- 
ber scientific surveys outside special agent 
for the United States Fish Commission. managed 1893, 
unusually comprehensive and original exhibit the World’s 
Columbian Exposition Chicago. was American dele- 
gate the third international entomological congress, Ox- 
ford 1912. was one fifteen entomologists who have 
been named Honorary Fellows the Entomological Society 
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America, and 1928 was elected one two honorary 
members the fourth international congress entomologists 
held Cornell University. was member the National 
Academy Sciences and the American Philosophical 
Society. Many other honorary and scientific organizations have 
given him the highest distinction their command. twice 
served president the American Association Economic 
Entomologists, and has also held the highest office the 
Entomological Society America, the Ecological Society 
America, and the State Academy Science. 

was affectionately called “the dean American Eco- 
nomic “the first economic ornithologist 
America”, “the founder the science ecology”. was 
credited with having laid the foundation taxonomic work 
American crustacea and was recognized authority con- 
servation, particularly fresh water biology and stream pollution. 
1884 Indiana University conferred upon him the degree 
Doctor Philosophy, and 1905, the conclusion his long 
service Dean, was given the honorary Doctorate Laws 

Professor Forbes maintained his physical vigor and tireless 
industry and enthusiasm until about two weeks before his death. 
Clara Gaston Forbes, who became his wife 1873, preceded 
him death less than two months. 

Fearless, eternally youthful, confident and 
inspiring, never seeking favor preferment but continually 
demand recognition his worth, this man was revered 
his peers and colleagues for his breadth and clarity vision, 
his kindly, helpful criticism and sympathy, his infectious en- 
thusiasm, his brilliant intellect and impregnable strength 


character, and his loyal and genial friendship. 


FRANK lepidopterist, secretary and treasurer 
The American Entomological Society, died April 1930. 
notice his life and work will appear later number 
the NEws. 


EXCHANGES 


This column intended only for wants and exchanges, not for 
advertisements goods for sale. Notices not exceed- 
ing three lines free subscribers. 


These notices are continued long our limited space will allow; the new 
ones are added at the end of the column, and only when necessary those at the 
top (being longest in) are discontinued. 


Exchange—Will exchange Montana Lepidoptera and Coleoptera 
for material your locality. Correspondence solicited from all parts 
the world. Lawrence, 2209 6th Ave. No., Great Falls, 
Montana. 

Exchange—South American, also Java, Borneo, Celebes and Mada- 
gascar Butterflies lots 12.50 100 monthly arrivals. Wish for 
revisional study all North American PARNASSIUS and ARCTII- 
DAE also APANTESIS. Communicate with Mrs. Emma Kessler, 
499 Manhattan Ave., New York City, 

and their larvae (wireworms) from all parts 
North America; would prefer the larvae alive, possible, for 
biological studies. Will exchange Pennsylvania Elateridae and 
Thomas, Penna. State College Lab., Kennett 
Square, Pa. 


BUTTERFLIES 


Indian, South American and African 
Five Dollars per hundred and up, the finest bred Urania Riphaeus 
cents each 100 $20 00, 200 $36.00, 300 for $45.00, cash with 
order. 

Entomological Supplies, Riker Mounts, wholesale and retail. 
Will buy North American Butterflies. 
Want collectors India, Africa, South America and all tropical 


countries. 
GLANZ 
SUMNER AVENUE, BROOKLYN, Y., 


FOR SALE AND MOTHS AS: 


$6.00 With many Papilios 8.00 $4.00 and 5.00 
100 So. American 8.00 Well mixed $10.00 $6.00 and 8.00 
100 Java, Celebes $12.00 Well mixed $10.00 and $12.00 


near future finest Madagascar Butterflies 


Communicate with 


MRS. EMMA KESSLER, 499 Manhattan Ave., New York City 
BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA, NAMED AND “SET” 


600 Different species .....-...+++.- 4 cents each 800 Different species............. 6 cents each 
1000 Different species .---....-++-- 8 cents each 1200 (many rare).-......+.- -10 cents each 
BRITISH COLEOPTERA, NAMED AND “CARDED” 

500 Species each 1000 Species cents each 
1500 Species ‘7 cents each 2000 Species (many rare). bees 10 cents each 


Fine Morphos papers moderate prices 
Particulars from 


FORD IRVING ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND 


Indispensable every College, Entomological Library, 
and private collector 


SEITZ-WORK BEING JUDGED COLLECTORS FOLLOWS: 


“*Seitz-Work is truly a blessing to all those who are interested in Lepidoptera, especially 
in Moths of the world, as there is no useful book of reference in existence.” 
New York, January, 1929 


Every Butterfly Moth every Fauna the World can determined 
means the famous work 


THE MACROLEPIDOPTERA THE WORLD 


edited 
Prof. Dr. SEITZ 


in collaboration with well known Specialists from America, England, Germany and France. 


ILLUSTRATIONS MULTICOLOURED PLATES TRUE NATURE 
This work can obtained English, German French 


Section Palaearctic Fauna 


Double, v olume 1 Rhopalocera in half-calf, 384 pages of text, 89 plates $41.00 
2 Bombyces and Sphinges, 480 pages of text, 56 plates $36.00 


3 Noctuae, 520 pages of text, 75 plates ..... ..+++ -«+-. $41.00 
4 Geometrae 480 pages of text, 25 plates...... ......-- $28.00 


Section Exotic-Fauna 


Double Volume 5 THE AMERICAN BUTTERFLIES, magnificent volume in 
half-calf 1141 pages of text, 9000 finest figures 


true to nature on 203 plates .......~.-..-seeeeeeee $96.00 ° 

Or in 120 single serial numbers...... .--.--.... $90.00 
Double Volume 9 THE INDO-AUSTRALIAN BUTTERFLIES, imposing vole 

ume, 1200 pages of text. 175 plates, - $87.00 

Or in 107 single serial numbers. ........-- $80.25 
Double Volume 13 THE AFRICAN BUTTERFLIES, beautiful cities 613 

Or in 51 single serial numbers $38.25 
Double Volume 14 THE AFRICAN BOMBYCES AND SPHINGES: 615 pages 

or in 52 serial mumbess. $47.50 


The other volumes still incomplete will finished shortly 


the present there have appeared: 


Double Volume 6 AMERICAN BOMBYCES AND SPHINGES, 800 pages of text and 100 
plates in 65 serial numbers, 


Double Volume AMERICAN NOCTUAE, 368 pages text and plates single 
serial numbers. 


Double Volume INDO-AUSTRALIAN BOMBYCES AND SPHINGES, 640 pages text 
and 78 plates. 


Double Volume INDO-AUSTRALIAN NOCTUAE. 332 pages text and plates. 


The American Fauna comprises Double Volumes 5-8 
The Indo-Australian Fauna comprises Double Volumes 9-12 
The African Fauna comprises Double Volumes 13-16 


the whole work, least complete Fauna taken, preferential 
price will granted. 


The purchase can also made installments serial numbers monthly 


Therefore there will obstacle whatever acquiring this important 
and indispensable work. Prospectus through 


ALFRED KERNEN, Publisher 


Stuttgart, Poststrasse (Germany) 


_ 


BUTTERFLY WHEN YOU SELL YOUR COLLEC- 

TRANSITION FORMS TIONS, SELL THESE KINDS 
AND “FREAKS” SPECIMENS SEPARATELY. 
WANTED THEY BRING MORE. 


JEANE GUNDER, 
310 LINDA VISTA AVENUE, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Beautiful Exotic Lepidoptera, Coleoptera and Other 
Insects from the Upper Amazon River Region. 


100 Lepidoptera (all different) $15.00 
500 Lepidoptera (all different) $60.00 
1000 Lepidoptera (all different) $100 


perfect condition and assortments. 
Indian curiosities, arms and pottery for sale. 


Bank draft must accompany orders. 


GUILLERMO KLUG, PERU, via PARA, BRAZIL. 


SEITZ’ SUPPLEMENT 


not forming part it. 


IMPORTANT 


SEITZ, THE MACROLEPIDOPTERA THE WORLD 


PALAEARCTIC SECTION 


SUPPLEMENTARY-VOLUME THIS SECTION 
HAS BEGUN APPEAR 


The species, which have been found after completion the Palae- 
arctic volumes and which therefore are not contained the same, will 
mentioned the plates the usual exact way regards text and complete 
likeness nature. 

The price for one chromolithographic plate one textsheet with pages 
amounts $.50. Prospectus through Messrs. Stechert Co., 31-22 
East 10th Street, New York, the publisher: 


ALFRED KERNEN, Verlag 


etary 


NEW 


From Colombia, South America: 
OVER 10,000 BUTTERFLIES, INCLUDING 


Morpho cypris Morpho amathonte 
sulkowskyi Caligo spp. 
From Cuba: 
1500 BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS, INCLUDING 
Papilio columbus Urania boisduvali 
andraemon Erinyis guttalaris 
Protoparce brontes, ete. 
devilliersi 
From Venezuela: From New Guinea 
Over 5000 Lepidoptera 2000 Coleoptera 


200 Dynastes hercules 200 Orthoptera 


From Assam, India: 
1200 BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS, INCLUDING 
Papilio arcturus Kallima inachis 
And Many Other Showy Species 
From Tibet (Bhutan) 


Armanaia lidderdalii Parnassius hardwicki 


CATALOGUES 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SUPPLIES AND SPECIMENS 
APPLICATION 


interested kindly send your list 

desiderata for further information 

THE KNY-SCHEERER CORPORATION AMERICA 
Department Natural Science New York 

Lagai, Ph.D. 10-14 West 25th Street 


= 

~ 


